Filiations with the Metaphysical^
modern vulgarity, she gathers, as from some store-room of
fabulous antiques, a confusion of images which summon up
an aristocratic past tinged with retrospective melancholy. But
when her poetry is thoughtful, or seeks to incorporate frag-
ments of book-learning, it has a dismal way of turning plati-
tudinous, stiff, and dull. Mrs. Wylie's style, on the contrary,
seldom fails to offer the delight of a scrupulously carven and
polished intaglio. Her phrases are blunted neither by the grace
of her metrics nor by the richness of her rhymes.
But what aligns her with the metaphysicals is chiefly that
she displays a mind dispassionately studying its own wounds.
The fact that she employed the very vocabulary of Donne has
been adduced to prove that she did not fully assimilate what
she learned from him. But her frequent self-portraits, showing
a woman of fanatical pride and invincible irony, seem to refute
that charge. Certainly it is contradicted by the nineteen son-
nets which celebrate passion not so much in his language as
with his fervour. The introductory one especially recalls the
mood and the manner of her great predecessor:
Although these words are false, none shall prevail
To prove them in translation less than true
Or overthrow their dignity, or undo
The faith implicit in a fabulous tale;
The ashes of this error shall exhale
Essential verity, and two by two
Lovers devout and loyal shall renew
The legend, and refuse to let it fail.
Even the betrayer and the fond deceived,
Having put off the body of this death,
Shall testify with one remaining breath,
From sepulchres demand to be believed;
These words are true, although at intervals
The unfaithful clay contrive to make them false.
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